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Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 


(Continued) 

Out of the agonies of these tragic days a new 
world is being born, and its watchword is Lib- 
erty. Liberty, however, is not something so 
definite and unique that it ean be precisely de- 
fined. Its meaning varies from people to people 
and even from individual to individual. What 


it means to any particular person depends upon 


his cultural background, his folklore and tradi- 
tions, his social status and his own experiences. 
He may value liberty above life itself, but he 
cannot describe it in words. Like a lovely phan- 
tom, it is dimly discernible out of the corner of 
the mind’s eye, but does not remain visible for 
- direct examination. 

The indefiniteness and elusiveness of what is 
called liberty is due to the fact that men try to 
think of it as something absolute, something in- 
dependent of everything else. But there are no 
definable absolutes. Every quantity is measured 
in terms of some unit, every quality acquires 
meaning only when contrasted with its opposite. 
The opposite of liberty is bondage, or at least 
restraint. Every demand for any liberty is at 
the same time a refusal to accede to some re- 
straint; every exterior imposition of any re- 
straint is a denial of some liberty. Consequently 
it is necessary when planning human liberty to 
consider also human restraints. To neglect to 
do so would inevitably result in Utopian dreams 
to be followed by disillusionment, enmities, and 
another world war. 

For human wolves who prey on their fellow 
men, exterior restraints are necessary; for the 
benevolent, all necessary restraints come from 


within. The great problem before an anxious 
world is how to impose such exterior restraints 
on individuals and on groups as will give the 
largest possible measure of liberty to all. Since 
this problem cannot be solved by trial and error, 
it must be approached on the basis of general 
principles. There is a general principle, a sort 
of Golden Rule glimpsed by several philosophers, 
which, if followed, would lead directly toward 
maximum liberty for all. Stated on the level of 
the individual, it is: Let every individual who 
enjoys or demands any liberties not only accord 
to every other individual the right to enjoy the 
same liberties but also faithfully promise to de- 
fend him in the enjoyment of those liberties. ° On 
the level of groups of individuals, of whatever 
character from the family and athletic teams to 
states and nations, it is: Let every group which 
enjoys or demands any liberties not only accord 
to every other similar group the right to enjoy 
the same liberties but also faithfully promise to 
defend it in the enjoyment of those liberties. 
This principle joins to every demand a promise, 
to every privilege a responsibility. 

No one is so naive as to suppose that any large 
fraction of human beings will see through the 
subtle and far-reaching implications of this Rule 
and adopt it as the guiding principle of their 
lives. However, in less general terms it is not 
beyond the reach of the understanding of the 
many. It is essentially followed, for example, 
in the rules under which athletic contests are 
conducted. It is in the codes of relationships 
among members of churches and fraternal orders 
and in the informal codes of a thousand kinds of 
groups of human beings. It is all but univer- 
sal among scientists. It is generally, though 
vaguely, understood by the world, yet the world 
wallows in misery. One of the reasons, perhaps 
the only reason, that Europe has had a tragic 
succession of international wars is that the great 
powers have never set up their relations with one 
another on the basis of the reciprocal responsi- 
bilities the Rule requires. Sincerely friendly 
relations among scientists and scholars and citi- 
zens generally of the various countries are of no 
avail when isolationism and balance-of-power 
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politics at the top lead millions of helpless hu- 
mans ever into the maelstroms of world wars. 
Therefore, while we pay grateful homage to the 
long-enduring Chinese, the gallant British and 
the greatly-sacrificing Russians, let us demand 
in stern tones of the high officials of all our coun- 
tries that now on a national scale they seek for 
their own peoples only that which they will de- 
fend for others. Even though treaties in con- 
formity with these principles might be difficult 
to negotiate and more difficult to maintain, yet 
the difficulties flowing from them would be triv- 
ial in comparison with those under which the 
whole world has suffered again and again. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity are words that 
express lofty ideals in general terms. To realize 
these ideals under the complex conditions of this 
age of science and technology, they have been 
expanded into an explicit principle for the rela- 
tions among groups of human beings and among 
individuals. Necessarily the application of this 
principle must begin with the most inclusive 
groups and extend downward, finally to the in- 
dividual. It guarantees equality in the most 
general sense that has meaning; it secures the 
maximum liberty compatible with equality; and 
when understood it glows with a warmth that no 
word expresses better than fraternity, a word 
that was born in the closest of human relations 
and that has been enlarged and enriched in the 
long evolution of human society —F.R.M. 


The National Research Council, 1917-1941 


A brief history of the National Academy of 
Sciences from its establishment, by an Act of 
Congress, in 1863 down to 1917 was published 
in the July issue of A.A.A.S. BuLLETIN. This 
historical sketch is here continued in an account 
of the organization and operations of the Na- 
tional Research Council under the National 
Academy of Sciences from its establishments 
down to our entering the present war. 

Like the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Research Council was conceived and 
born under the stress of war. Early in May, 
1915, a few days after the annual meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the Lusitania, a 
great ocean liner, was torpedoed and sunk off 
the south coast of England with great loss of life. 
A few days thereafter Dr. George E. Hale met 
with the Chicago members of the Academy and 
began to formulate plans for making available 
to the Government during the great struggle in 
Europe the vast scientific resources of the coun- 
try. At its meeting in the following April (1916) 
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the Academy offered to President Wilson its 
services in organizing the scientists of the United 
States for national service. The offer was ac- 
cepted and President Wilson asked the Academy 
to organize a National Research Council to 
mobilize for the Government the scientific re- 
sources of the country. An organization was 
promptly effected for surveying and coordinating 
the personnel and research facilities of govern- 
mental agencies, educational institutions, foun- 
dations and industries and making them avail- 
able for the solution of military problems. It is 
a pity that no adequate permanent record was 
kept of this very bright page in the history of 
American Science, for it was during this war 
period that science first assumed in the mind of 
the Nation an importance commensurate with its 
immense contributions to the progress of civili- 
zation. 

So highly satisfactory were the operations 
of the National Research Council that after only 
one year, on May 11, 1918, President Wilson, by 
Executive Order, made it a permanent organi- 
zation to function under the charter of the 
National Academy of Sciences. Throughout the 
war period it served the Government as the 
Department of Science and Research of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, working effectively and 
harmoniously with the technical services of both 
the Army and the Navy, and with civilian scien- 
tific agencies of the Government. 

After the close of the war the National Re- 
search Council established a permanent organi- 
zation, consisting of appropriate executive 
machinery and nine divisions under two gen- 
eral categories, those of General Relations and 
those of Science and Technology. The two divi- 
sions of the first class are those of foreign relations 
and educational relations. The seven divisions 
of the second class are those of physical sciences, 
engineering and industrial research, chemistry 
and chemical technology, geology and geography, 
medical sciences, biology and agriculture, and of 
anthropology and psychology. The divisions con- 
sist in part of members of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and in part of representatives 
from related scientific societies in their respective 
fields. The division of medical societies, for ex- 
ample, has 19 such representatives from related 
societies, five members at large and three repre- 
sentatives of the Government. In addition, each 
division sets up a series of committees and sub- 
committees, drawing freely on the scientists of 
the country for their personnels. The division of 
biology and agriculture, for example, has estab- 
lished 27 committees of specialists to function in 
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the various subdivisions of its broad field. The 
committees in this division are concerned with 
such subjects as cereals, nutritional deficiencies, 
animal nutrition, nutritional process of aging 
and wartime diet. 

The National Research Council also awards 
past doctorate fellowships with adequate stipends 
to persons who have exhibited high abilities in 
scientific research. The Rockefeller Foundation 
during the course of the past 25 years has pro- 
vided a total of nearly $4,000,000 for these fellow- 
ships. This huge sum has been supplemented by 
gifts from the General Education Board and 
from Infantile Paralysis Incorporated for work 
in particular fields. As an illustration, in the 
past year 38 fellowships were awarded in the 
fields of the natural sciences, of which 19 could 
not be accepted because of war services; and 28 
were awarded in the fields of general medicine, 
of which 15 could not be accepted for the same 
reason. 

When President Wilson placed the National 
Research Council on a permanent basis, he de- 
fined its duties as follows: 


1. In general, to stimulate research in the mathematical, 
physical and biological sciences, and in the application of 
these sciences to engineering, agriculture, medicine and 
other useful arts, with the object of increasing knowledge, 
of strengthening the national defense, and of contributing 
in other ways to the public welfare. 

2. To survey the larger possibilities of science, to formu- 
late comprehensive projects of research, and to develop 
effective means of utilizing the scientific and technical 
resources of the country for dealing with these projects. 

3. To promote cooperation in research, at home and 
abroad, in order to secure concentration of effort, mini- 
mize duplication, and stimulate progress; but in all co- 
operative undertakings to give encouragement to indi- 
vidual initiative, as fundamentally important to the ad- 
vancement of science. 

4. To serve as a means of bringing American and 
foreign investigators into active cooperation with the sci- 
entific and technical services of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and with those of the civil branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

5. To direct the attention of scientific and technical 
investigators to the present importance of military and 
industrial problems in connection with the war, and to aid 
in the solution of these problems by organizing specific 
researches. 

6. To gather and collate scientific and technical infor- 
mation, at home and abroad, in cooperation with govern- 
mental and other agencies, and to render such information 
available to duly accredited persons. 

Effective prosecution of the Council’s work requires 
the cordial collaboration of the scientific and technical 
branches of the Government, both military and civil. To 
this end representatives of the Government, upon the 
nomination of the National Academy of Sciences, will be 
designated by the President as members of the Council, 
as heretofore, and the heads of the departments imme- 
diately concerned will continue to cooperate in every way 
that may be required. 
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Such were the duties imposed a generation ago 
upon the scientists of the United States by their 
government. They accepted the obligations with 
deep feelings of responsibility, set up adequate 
administrative machinery that has functioned 
efficiently and smoothly both in time of war and 
in time of peace, and for 27 years has been con- 
tributing greatly to the progress of science in 
America. Against this record of accomplish- 
ment recent proposals in Congress to put all the 
science of this country under political control 
have indeed an ominous sound. 


The November Scientific Monthly 

The Association, through its 15 sections and 
187 affiliated and associated societies, covers 
widely the fields of the natural and the social 
sciences. For this reason the articles chosen for 
The Scientific Monthly each month are distrib- 
uted generally over the same range of subjects. 
The Table of Contents for the November issue, 
which will appear the last week in October, illus- 
trates the diversity of the material presented to 
its readers. 

The first of the nine articles is an authoritative 
account of what was probably the most important 
non-political international conference ever held, 
written by the Emeritus Director of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford University. The 
second, written by one of the curators of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard 
University, rolls back the curtain from early 
ideas concerning a part of the world in which 
we have recently become greatly interested. The 
third is by the former General Inspector of the 
most novel and the most generally approved of 
the social and conservation experiments that 
have been made in this country. In the fourth, 
the evolution of a midwestern town, as it was 
influenced by its physical environment and the 
march of industry and trade, is set forth by a 
geographer from a great state university as an 
example of the fact that various things mold our 
destiny. The fifth is a story of the remarkable 
vitality of the Chinese ambition for education 
and science under tragically difficult conditions, 
written by an American educated Chinese physi- 
cist who has been an eye-witness to, and a par- 
ticipant in, the miraculous achievements of his 
people during the past seven years. A distin- 
guished engineer and scholar from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology unfolds, in the sixth 
article, the record of the development of one of 
the most important of all the many applications 
of electricity, giving at the same time a fine trib- 
ute to the leader with whom he collaborated in 
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this epoch-making work. The seventh article, 
written by a mathematician of Brooklyn College, 
is the first of two parts of a scholarly and author- 
itative history of the experimental foundations 
of some of the most important and far-reaching 
generalizations in physical science. In the 
eighth article a medical man from the Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of Hartford sketches the 
history from ancient times of the disease that 
is causing more deaths and disabilities among our 
armed forces than all other diseases combined 
and because of which the Association’s sym- 
posium volume, entitled ‘‘Human Malaria’’ is 
found in every U. 8. Army and Naval base. The 
final major article, the ninth, written by scien- 
tists of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is on a subject of fundamental impor- 
tance, the superficial aspects of which have from 
time immemorial been a universal topic of com- 
ment, if not of conversation. 


Table of Contents 


United Nations’ Conference on Food and Agriculture. 
Dr. Alonza E. Taylor. 

Some Quaint Conceptions of North African Natural 
History. Arthur Loveridge. 

The CCC and American Conservation. 
Guthrie. 

Vincennes: Historic City on the Wabash. Dr. Alden 
Cutshall. 

Science, Education and China’s Reconstruction. Dr. Chi- 
Ting Kwei. 

Frank Julian Sprague. Dr. Dugald C. Jackson. 

History of the Measurement of Heat. I. Thermometry 
and Calorimetry. Dr. Carl B. Boyer. 

Malaria: Malady of the Marshes. Dr. Blake Daniels 
Prescott. 

Status and Prospects of Climatology. Dr. C. W. Thorn- 
thwaite and Dr. John Leighly. 


More than 800 members of the Association 
receive both Science and The Scientific Monthly 
by paying $3 a year in addition to their regular 
dues. Every member of the association receives 
the A.A.A.S. BULLETIN without extra payment. 


Major John D. 


A Year of Relative Leisure 


Since the Association held no meeting during 
the fiscal year that ended on September 30, all 
that its office staff had to do was to carry on 
the routine work—except, of course, to make 
preparations for the planned New York meeting 
last December-January which was cancelled 
after a considerable part of the program had been 
set in type. 


Mail—Incoming and Outgoing 


One of the first major tasks at the beginning 
of the fiscal year is that of sending out statements 
of account. Since not all members pay their dues 
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promptly, successive rebillings to those remaining 
in arrears are required. The total number of 
pieces of mail sent out for this purpose during 
the year, and for billings to subscribers for The 
Scientific Monthly who are not members of the 
Association, was, to express the result in round 
numbers, 48,000. 

In the course of the past year there were 6,000 
changes of address among the 25,000 members 
of the Association. Since members are notified 
when their addresses have been changed from the 
old to the new, 6,000 pieces of Association mail 
followed these migratory members. 

Another large mailing was that of circulars of 
new symposia volumes (five during the year) and 
letters inviting scientists to become members of 
the Association. For these two purposes 55,000 
pieces of mail were sent out from the Office of the 
Permanent Secretary. In connection with the 
handling of orders for 3,000 symposia volumes 
and 5,000 special numbers or volumes of other 
publications, including Summarized Proceedings, 
books of the Non-technical Science Series, copies 
of The Scientific Monthly, the A.A.A.S. But- 
LETIN and miscellaneous reprints, 8,000 pieces of 
outgoing mail were required. Notifications of 
new members of their election and of old members 
that their names were to be dropped from the 
membership roll of the Association because their 
dues were in arrears for two years, and general 
correspondence with members in good standing, 
and with others, involved the writing and mail- 
ing of 17,000 letters and postal cards. 

An exceptional undertaking this past year 
was the questionnaire regarding the disposal 
that members make of back issues of The Scien- 
tific Monthly. This experiment and the corre- 
spondence that followed directly and indirectly 
from it resulted in sending out an additional 
6,000 pieces of mail. 

If the figures for the various items listed are 
added correctly, it will be found that in the 
fiscal year from October 1, 1942, to September 
30, 1943, 140,000 pieces of mail were entrusted to 
the U. S. Postal Service by the Office of the 
Permanent Secretary of the Association. Uncle 
Sam reciprocated by delivering to the Office of 
the Permanent Secretary 62,000 pieces of mail 
during the year. In Washington, the figures, 
especially those for outgoing mail, shrink into 
insignificance. Any member of Congress or gov- 
ernmental agency could send out a larger num- 
ber in an afternoon. 


Records—Financial and Statistical 


Whether or not statistics always tell the truth, 
they are necessary in business, and the Associa- 
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tion has to have many in order to be sure that its 
operations are sound. For example, it keeps ac- 
curate records of its circularizations for publica- 
tions and for new members. In connection with 
the sale of about 8,000 symposia volumes and 
copies of other publications, every order was kept 
and every shipping label was made in duplicate, 
one copy for the files. 

Complete membership records are kept of each 
member of the Association from the time of his 
first enrollment until he resigns or dies. The 
Summarized Proceedings contain records of every 
person who has been a member of the Associa- 
tion, including the year he became a member, 
the year he was elected a fellow, the lapses (if 
any) there have been in his membership, the sec- 
tions he has been affiliated with and the offices he 
has held. 

Even changes in address cause a large amount 
of work, because every one of them requires a new 
master file card, new labels, a new addressograph 
plate, notification of the printers of change of ad- 
dress and several routine operations to put the 
old and new files in order. The cost of a change 
of address, including the addressograph plate 
and other materials and labor, is about 14 cents. 
Consequently the 6,000 changes during the past 
fiscal year cost the Association about $840. The 
number of changes of address was exceptionally 
large because many members in our armed ser- 
vices had repeated changes, even up to five or six, 
all of which were gladly made. 

In addition to membership records, the Office 
of the Permanent Secretary maintains a complete 
list of the officers of the Association, including 
the executive officers, the Executive Committee, 
254 Council members, officers of the Pacific and 
Southwestern divisions, the section officers and 
the section committees. Records are kept also 
of the changing officers of the 35 affiliated 
academies of science and of the 152 affiliated and 
associated scientific societies. Financial matters 
are involved in connection with several of these 
groups. For example, when the problem of find- 
ing a time and place at which a majority of the 
Executive Committee can meet has been solved, 
complete arrangements must be made and ex- 
penses are paid. Each year the names of all 
members of the Association resident in the ter- 
ritories of the Pacific and Southwestern divisions 
are sent to their respective secretaries with an 
allowance of $1 for each of their members for 
operating expenses of the divisions. Special sta- 
tionery is provided for the secretaries of the 
sections and the section expenses are paid. Each 
section secretary is sent each year the names of 
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all members of the Association affiliated with his 
section for his use in preparing his programs and 
in making nominations for election to fellow- 
ship. The membership list of each of the 35 
affiliated academies is checked against the mem- 
bership list of the Association because the Asso- 
ciation allots for support of research to each 
affiliated academy of science 50 cents for each of 
its members who is also a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Astronomy 


Astronomy is reputed to be the oldest science. 
As far back as twenty-five centuries ago observa- 
tions of celestial bodies had been made and 
recorded for such long periods that eclipses could 
be predicted many years before their occurrence. 
This old science has had many eminent disciples 
in the New World where the greatest observator- 
ies in the world have been erected and where 
every branch of astronomy has been enriched. 


The American Astronomical Society 


The American Astronomical Society had its incep- 
tion in the First Conference of Astronomers and 
Astrophysicists which was held October 18-20, 1897, 
in conjunction with the dedication of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, at Williams Bay, Wis. The program was 
so successful that it was decided to hold a meeting 
the next summer. The second conference was held 
at the Harvard College Observatory, August 18-20, 
1898, just preceding the Boston meeting of the 
A.A.A.S. At that conference it was resolved that 
such meetings be continued, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to make plans for them. This committee, 
consisting of George E. Hale, Simon Newcomb, Ed- 
ward C. Pickering, E. W. Morley, and G. C. Com- 
stock, recommended the formation of a permanent 
society. A special meeting for preliminary organiza- 
tion was held at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
August 23, 1898. The committee, designated as 
“Executive Council,” was enlarged by the addition of 
S. P. Langley, Lewis Boss, A. A. Michelson, and J. §. 
Ames, and was given authority to draw up a con- 
stitution. 

The Executive Council prepared the constitution 
and bylaws at a meeting February 18, 1899, at the 
Smithsonian Institution, and accepted the invitation 
of Dr. Hale to hold the next conference at the Yerkes 
Observatory. This third conference, now known as 
the first meeting of the Society, was held September 
6-8, 1899. The constitution was adopted, the first 
election of officers was held, and the organization 
of the “Astronomical and Astrophysical Society of 
America,” as it was then called, was completed. 

In 1914, by constitutional amendment, the name of 
the organization was changed to “The American 
Astronomical Society,” as it is now known. In 1928 
the Society was incorporated under the laws of the 
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State of Illinois, and its official home was designated 
as the Dearborn Observatory, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

In the earlier years, meetings were held annually, 
usually in the late summer. Since 1920 there have 
been two meetings each year, one in summer and the 
other near the end of December. The summer meet- 
ing is still the annual meeting at which the regular 
business of the Society is transacted and its officers 
are elected. The meetings are usually held at an ob- 
servatory, university, or college to which the Society 
has been invited. Programs have consisted mainly of 
papers submitted by members, but on several occa- 
sions symposia have been held which consisted of in- 
vited papers on selected topics. 

Membership is open to any person “deemed capable 
of preparing an acceptable paper on astronomy, astro- 
physies, or related branch of physics.” Annual dues 
are $3. One may become a life member by paying an 
amount which is a function of his age. All members 
in good standing receive the Publications of the So- 
ciety at no additional cost and may subscribe to the 
Astronomical Journal and the Astrophysical Journal 
at reduced rates. 

The Council of the Society may elect to honorary 
membership one eminent foreign astronomer at each 
annual meeting. In all, 17 honorary members have 
been elected. 

At the time of its organization, the Society had a 
membership of 113. Several of the original members 
are still living and active. The membership at the 
end of 1942 was 637. 

The governing body of the Society is a Council, 
composed of the president, two vice presidents, secre- 
tary, treasurer, nine councilors, and two ex-presidents. 

To date, 10 astronomers have held the office of 
president : 









Simon Neweom .cccccccccsccssesossesceseneee 1899-1905 
Edward C. Pickering ............0.0.0... 1905-1919 
Frank Schlesinger 2.0.0.0... 1919-1922 
W. W. Campbell 2... 1922-1925 
G. ©. Cemesiete 1925-1928 
Eermest W. Brown 0.......:ccccccssssssssssesee 1928-1931 
Walter S. Adams : eas 1931-1934 
Henry Norris Russell ..................... 1934-1937 
Robert G. Aitken 2.0... 1937-1940 
ROS SS eee ees 1940-1943 


In 1933, Dr. Annie J. Cannon established, through 
a gift to the Society of a sum of money, a prize to 
be awarded at intervals of three years to women who 
have made outstanding contributions to astronomical 
research. The three recipients, to date, are: 


Cecilia Payne-Gaposehkin 00... 1934 
Charlotte Moore Sitterby 0..0.....ccccccsoon 1937 
Julie M. Vinter Hansen ...0.0....cccccccoon 1940 


The Society has issued nine complete volumes of 
its Publications, which contain abstracts of papers 
presented at the meetings, as well as annual reports 
of many American observatories. With the comple- 
tion of the current Vol. 10, this series will be discon- 
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tinued, and the material which formerly appeared 
therein will be published in the Astronomical Journal. 

The Astronomical Journal was acquired by the 
Society in 1941, after it had been published for many 
years at the Dudley Observatory, Albany, N. Y. The 
Council of the Society appoints the editor and three 
associate editors of the Journal. The present editor 
is Dr. Dirk Brouwer, of Yale University Observatory. 

The Society also collaborates with the University 
of Chicago in the publication of the Astrophysical 
Journal. The agreement of collaboration was signed 
in 1941, and the Council of the Society nominates 
nine collaborating editors. 

To date it appears that astronomers can best con- 
tribute to the war effort by their individual activities 
in teaching navigation, physics, or mathematics, and 
in research work in physical laboratories. The Amer- 
ican Astronomical Society has sponsored two sym- 
posia on the teaching of navigation, which were held 
in connection with its two meetings during 1942. 

The Society plans to continue the holding of meet- 
ings, at least annual meetings, though probably on a 
much reduced seale, during the period of the war. 
It is believed that the continued exchange of ideas, 
both in pure science and in the war-time applications 
of astronomy, will justify such continuation DEAN 
B. McLavucGuH.in, Secretary. 


Psychology 


Many sciences have evolved from the observa- 
tional to the theoretical, from the utilitarian to 
the intellectually satisfying. Psychology has 
evolved greatly in the opposite direction, its con- 
tributions to the practical matters of life rapidly 
inereasing—extending even to the World War. 


American Psychological Association 


Elaborate plans had been made to celebrate the 50th 
Anniversary of the founding of the American Psycho- 
logical Association by a commemorative meeting in 
September, 1942. In part these plans had to be can- 
celled because of the war. The several commemora- 
tive speeches, which were to have been delivered at that 
time, were published in the first (January, 1943) num- 
ber of Vol. 50 of the Psychological Review. The issue 
contains an article by Dr. Samuel W. Fernberger 
giving detailed trends in the development of the Asso- 
ciation. He generously supplied the Secretary with 
a summary for the present review. 

The American Psychological Association was 
founded on July 8, 1892, at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., at a meeting of an organization 
committee of seven. This committee elected 31 mem- 
bers of the new society. The first meeting for the 
discussion of scientific papers was held the following 
Christmas holidays at the University of Pennsylvania, 
with G. Stanley Hall as President. Articles of con- 
stitution, adopted the following year, stated “The ob- 
ject of the Association is the advancement of Psy- 
chology as a science. Those are eligible for member- 
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ship who are engaged in this work.” The Association 


was incorporated in 1925, and the third article of the 
Certificate of Incorporation reads “That the object of 
this society shall be to advance Psychology as a sci- 
ence.” Hence from the beginning to the present time 
it has been the scientific development of Psychology 
which has been the primary concern of the American 
Psychological Association. 

In the beginning of the Association there was a 
single class of members. Gradually the qualifications 
for membership were raised and a satisfactory pub- 
lication requirement for membership became more and 
more stringent. With the increase of the number of 
younger psychologists and with the draining of so 
many of these from purely scientific to humanitarian 
tasks, an associate grade of membership was estab- 
lished in 1925. At the meeting in 1941 the qualifica- 
tions for full membership were changed so that other 
criteria of contributions to psychology, such as pro- 
fessional achievements, might be taken into account 
as well as the record of publications. 

The increase in membership by decades is as fol- 
lows ; 1892, 31; 1902, 134; 1912, 243; 1922, 416; 1932, 
1753 (503 members, 1250 associates) ; 1942, 3231 (713 
members, 2518 associates). 

The present dues of the Association are $10 a year 
for members, $6 a year for associates. Both classes 
receive free subscriptions for the Psychological Ab- 
stracts and the Psychological Bulletin. Associates 
have all the rights and privileges of members, except 
the right to vote. 

The American Psychological Association publishes 
seven technical journals which have been acquired by 
purchase, gift, or temporary subvention. Those jour- 
nals, all owned, edited and published by the Associa- 
tion, are: The Psychological Review (Vol. 50); The 
Psychological Monographs (Vol. 54); The Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin (Vol. 40) ; The Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology (Vol 27); and Psychological Ab- 
stracts (Vol. 17). The society also publishes an an- 
nual Year Book, which is distributed free to members. 

One of the primary functions of the American Psy- 
chological Association from its foundation has been 
the holding of an annual meeting for the presentation 
and discussion of scientific papers in psychology. 
These meetings were traditionally held during the 
Christmas holidays, but in more recent years have 
been held in September. Round tables and the presi- 
dential addresses have been important features of 
these meetings. The meeting of the Association was 
cancelled in 1929 to make way for the International 
Congress of Psychology, which was held at New 
Haven in that year. The attendance at these meetings, 
and the number of papers presented, have increased 
very considerably in the last 15 years. 

At the meeting held in September, 1939, the Council 
authorized the President to appoint a Committee on 
the War Emergency to serve, if, as and when needed. 
The following year the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology, representing various psychological interests, 
was formed under the auspices of the Division of 
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Anthropology and Psychology of the National Re- 
search Council. The American Psychological Asso- 
ciation has contributed very largely to the financial 
support of the Office of Psychological Personnel es- 
tablished under the National Research Council. A 
very large number of the members are contributing 
to the war effort in the armed services and producing 
scientific research. 

In September, 1942, the meeting of the Association 
consisted solely of a business meeting, which was at- 
tended largely by local New York members. A simi- 
lar business meeting was held in Chicago in Septem- 
ber, 1943. It is not planned to hold scientifie sessions 
for the duration of the war. 

The American Psychological Association is affiliated 
with the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and each year elects two members to its 
Council. It is also represented on the Council of the 
American Documentation Institute, the American 
Standards Association, the Inter-Society Color Coun- 
cil, the National Research Council, and the Social 
Science Research Council. The following organiza- 
tions are affiliated with the American Psychological 
Association: The Eastern. Psychological Association, 
the Rocky Mountain Branch, The Washington-Balti- 
more Branch, the Psychometric Society, Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues, American 
Association for Applied Psychology, the Midwestern 
Psychological Association, and the Western Psycho- 
logical Association—WiLLarD C. OLson, Secretary. 


Membership Status 


When the budget for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1943, was prepared in October, 
1942, there were expressions of grave doubt about 
maintaining the membership during the war 
period. The prospects of adding new members 
to the rolls were also considerably discounted. 
Certainly at that time the safety of the country 
was in peril and any attempt to estimate total 
membership and total income for the forthcom- 
ing year seemed wholly futile. Contrary to 
predictions and expectations, the membership 
rose to a new record, although the number of new 
members enrolled during the year was less than 
in the record year 1942. 

The difficulties encountered in making the 
budget for 1943 were no less than those now met 
in attempting to explain the increase in member- 
ship that has actually occurred. Many members 
have entered the armed services, some at sub- 
stantial losses in salary. Income levels of most 
of the members who support the Association have 
been raised very little, if at all; yet, despite 
heavy demands on income for food, rent, taxes, 
defense bonds, ete., an increasing number of old 
members keep their memberships active. It 
should be remembered that the Association is 
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not an organization of a specialized group; it 
covers science in general and is the largest of its 
kind in the world. Naturally, one should wonder 
about the reasons for such loyalty, for the tangi- 
bles are few that can be used as a measure. The 
intangibles on the other hand are perhaps many 
but cannot be measured. No doubt the journals 
and the symposia publications are valuable in 
placing the Association in a favorable light. At 
any rate, as was mentioned in the October, 1942, 
BULLETIN, the justification for the existence of 
an organization may be determined by its mem- 
bership growth. 
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Symposium on Biomechanics 

On Wednesday, November 3, at 7:30 p.m., in the 
Auditorium of the Engineering Societies at 29 West 
39th Street, New York, a symposium on Biomechanics 
will be held under the joint auspices of the Section on 
Engineering of the Association and the Biomechanics 
Committee of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, to which the publie is invited. 

Program: (1) The Application of Engineering Prin- 
ciples to Clinical and Aviation Medicine, by Alvan L. 
Barach, M.D., Associate Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine, College of Physicians and Surgeons; (2) Simula- 
tion of High Altitude Flying in the Laboratory, by 
Mr. E. Lodwig, Chief Engineer, Mobile Refrigeration, 
Ine.; and (3) Some of the Problems of High Altitude 
Flying, by Dr. Irving Fink, Flight Surgeon for air- 
lines and the Army Air Corps. Dean Thorndike 
Saville, Chairman. 


Membership in the Association 

According to the Constitution, the objects of the 
Association are to promote intercourse among those 
who are cultivating science in different parts of 
America, to cooperate with other scientific societies 
and institutions, to give a stronger and more general 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific 
research, and to procure for the labors of scientific 
men increased facilities and a wider usefulness. Mem- 
bers may reside in any country. A person desiring to 
become a member of the Association should fill in a 
membership application card that may be obtained 
from the Office of the Permanent Secretary and return 
it with his payment of $5.00 for one year’s dues. 
Every member in good standing receives with his mem- 
bership a subscription for either Science or The Scien- 
tific Monthly. Dues are for the fiscal year that begins 
October 1; the subscription begins the following calen- 
dar year. A member desiring to receive both journals 
concurrently may do so by paying $3.00 in addition 
to the regular dues. Members in good standing re- 
ceive also, without extra charge, subscriptions for the 
A.A.A.8. BuLuetTin, and they may purchase sym- 
posia publications at prepublication prices, and after 
publication at special prices to members. 

A person who pays $100 in one fiscal year may 
be elected a life member; sustaining members pay 
$1,000. Both classes are exempt from the payment of 
further dues but are entitled to all the privileges of 
membership. 

An incorporated scientific society or institution or 
a public or incorporated library may become a mem- 
ber by paying the entrance fee of $5.00 in addition to 
the dues. Such institution members are entitled to the 
same privileges as individual members. 

Members are encouraged to nominate for member- 
ship persons who desire to cooperate in carrying out 
the objects of the Association. Names may be sent to 
the Office of the Permanent Secretary at any time. In 
the letter of invitation to become a member of the 
Association the name of the person making the nomi- 
nation is ordinarily mentioned. 





